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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


PAN-AMERICANA 


April 14 is Pan-American Day, and 
this week's issue is largely devoted to 
affairs in the Americas. For example: 
Cover—An Andean Indian of South 

America and his llama. 

News (pp. 5-8)—items on the U. S. 
and other areas of the Americas. 
Storm Centers (p. 9)—turmoil in Bo- 

livia. 

Pan-American Day (p. 9)—a_vest- 
pocket history of Pan-American Day. 

Special issue on Canada (pp. 10-16)— 
history and geography. 

NEXT WEEK-~—a major article on the 
Caribbean area. 

Also in the April 12 issue—life-adjust- 
ment features: “Ask Gay Head,” p 
19; “How’s Your Health?” p. 20; 
“Movie Check List,” p. 23. 


CANADA 


Note: the film-story, “French-Cana- 
dians of Quebec,” may be used in con- 
junction with this Special Issue on 
Canada to illustrate the life of young 
people in our great neighbor-nation to 
the north. Also see “How We Live in 
Canada,” by Jean Bourgeois of Ottawa 
and Barbara Joan Irwin of Toronto 
(World Week November 16, 1949, 
p. 20). 


Pictorial History (p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 

In picture-panel form, the highlights 
of Canada’s development from earliest 
explorations to the present day are pre- 
sented. 

Activities 

1. Of the two dozen or so dates ap- 
pearing in the text, list five or six 
which you believe mark the most sig- 
nificant turning-points in Canada’s his- 
tory. Explain why you selected each 
date. 

2. Men from France, Great Britain, 
and from what is now the United 
States have played major roles in set- 
tling Canada. Point to the panels or 
text which indicate when each of these 


three groups began to reach Canada in 
important numbers. 

3. Point out the facts of Canada’s 
history that help explain why south- 
eastern Canada has been settled longer 
and is more thickly settled than other 
parts of Canada. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. What were the steps by which 
Canada achieved nationhood? 

2. What are some of the ways in 
which U. S. and Canadian history have 
been intertwined? 

8. Why is November 7, 1885, sin- 
gled out as the chief “red letter day” 
in the half-century after creation of 
the Dominion of Canada? 


Map Study (p. 12) 


1. Using the scale of miles on the 
map, what is the distance from Van- 
couver to Montreal? 

2. In which direction would you pro- 
ceed if you flew directly from Calgary 
to Fairbanks? 

3. In which direction is the 
katchewan River flowing? 

4. In what part of Canada is Great 
Bear Lake? 

5. Which provinces border on Hud- 
son Bay? 

6. In what parts of Canada can you 
find coal? iron? silver? lumber? 

7. Which provinces of Canada are 
islands? What is their location in rela- 
tion to the mainland? 

8. How far is it by direct route from 
Ottawa to the nearest American soil? 

9. Which Canadian provinces bor- 
der on the Great Lakes? 

10. Which provinces or territories of 
Canada does the Alaska Highway cross? 


Sas- 


Canada’s Provinces (p. 13) 


Digest of the Article 

Canada is one fifth larger than the 
U. S. but its population is only about 
18 million. Nine tenths of the Cana- 
dians live within 200 miles of the U. S. 
boundary. 

Canada is divided into 10 provinces 


and two territories. The “Maritime 
Provinces,” on the Atlantic coast, are 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and New Brunswick. 
Farms, fish, and forests are their chief 
source of income. Almost all of the 
people are of British stock, except that 
in New Brunswick about a third of the 
inhabitants are of French origin. 

The “Central Provinces” are Quebec 
and Ontario. Most of the French-speak- 
ing population of Canada is in Quebec, 
which has a combined area equal to that 
of France, Germany, and Spain. One 
third of Canadian manufactures is pro- 
duced in Quebec. Only a small area is 
suitable for farming, but there are great 
stores of mineral wealth. Ontario, with 
the largest population of any of the 
provinces, contains the cities of To- 
ronto and Ottawa. The people are 
largely of British descent. Ontario is 
the industrial, commercial, and _politi- 
cal heart of Canada. 

The three “Prairie Provinces”—Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta—com- 
prise one of the largest wheat-produc- 
ing areas in the world. There are also 
valuable mineral resources, including 
oil, coal, gold, copper, zinc, and silver. 
Half of the land is forest. British Co- 
lumbia, the “Pacific Province,” is rugged 
and mountainous. Lumbering is the 
leading industry. Fisheries are also of 
great importance. Mining is the prov- 
ince’s oldest industry. 

Nearly one third of Canada is in- 
cluded in the thinly-populated terri- 
tories of Yukon and the Northwest. 
Growth may be furthered by the Alaska 
Highway. 

Aim 

To give students a picture of the 
economic life of Canada’s 10 provinces 
and two territories. 


Assignment 

Prepare a chart of Canada’s resources 
under such headings as Place, Popula- 
tion, Agricultural Products, Industrial 
Output, Mineral Resources, Other 
Sources of Income. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Between 1890 and 1920 about 
one million Americans left the United 
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States to settle in the Canadian west. 
Why? (Cheap land in Canada and dis- 
content in U. S. west arising from 
Populist movement against high inter- 
est rates, railroad rates, loss of farms, 
etc. ) 

2. A considerable amount of Ameri- 
can money is invested in Canada. Why? 
If you wished to invest in Canada’s re- 
sources, in what part of Canada’s econ- 
omy would you invest? Defend your 
choice. 

8. What are the major industries of 
the Canadian forests? Which of these 
industries seem to hold the greatest 
promise for the future? 

4. What factors have favored the 
rapid development of the hydroelectric 
industry of Canada? 

5. American travelers in Canada 
frequently lose the feeling that they 
are in a foreign country. To what do 
you attribute this? 


Activities 

1. Pupils who have visited Canada 
may report on their impressions. 

2. Plan a trip to Canada. Which 
provinces would you prefer to visit? 
Why? On an outline map of the U. S. 
and Canada indicate the route you 
would take. 

8. Write a term paper on “The Set- 
tlement of the American and Canadian 
West.” 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” March 22 
issue, p. 3-T. 


Storm Centers: Bolivia (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 

During World War II most South 
American countries were prosperous. 
The postwar period is a time of re- 
adjustment and unrest with both eco- 
nomic and political upheavals. Bolivia 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 


April 19, 1950 


Foreign article: the Caribbean. 

National article: television. 

Also, “How We Live in Germany”; 
Career Club— “Insurance Salesman” 
(vocational); “Storm Centers,” “How’s 
Your Health?” “Ask Gay Head,” “Think 
It Through!” “Quick Look at the 
News,” “World News in Review,” 
sports, stamps, laughs. 


April 26, 1950 
Foreign article: Japan. 
Civics: smog prevention. 
Other special features. 

May 3, 1950 


Film story: “Life in a Metropolis.” 
Special Issue: Games and Sports 


Around the World (changed from May , 


10). 


May 10, 1950 


The U. S. 
Brannan Plan 


19). 


farm program and the 
(changed from April 


May 17, 1950 
(to be announced) 


May 24, 1950 


Annual Student Achievement Issue, 
including selected winning entries in 
Scholastic Art Awards and Scholastic 
Writing Awards. 





has in exaggerated form many of the 
factors that have led to disturbed con- 
ditions in South America. Perhaps the 
most serious problem in Bolivia is the 
slackening world demand for tin, Bo- 
livia’s chief export product. Tumbling 
tin prices are reflected in growing dis- 





TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Games and Sports 
Around the World 


Special Issue May 3 


FILMS: Classic of Skiing—11 min- 
utes, B&W or color, sale or rent, Nu-Art 
Films Inc., 145 West 45th St., N. Y. 
19. The Holminkollen, international ski 
meet in Norway. 

Daredevils of the Alps—20 minutes, 
sale or rent, A. F. Films, 1600 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19. Mountain climbing on 
Mont Blanc. 

Jai Alai—12 minutes, sale or rent, 
Nu-Art Films. 

High Mark—10 minutes, sale or rent, 


Australian News and Information Bu- 
reau, 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. Austra- 
lian national game of soccer. 

Sofia Girls—11 minutes, sale or rent, 
Nu-Art Films. Rhythmic exercises as 
performed by this famous Swedish 
group. 

Swiss on White—11 minutes, sale or 
rent, Nu-Art Films. Figure skaters and 
ski jumpers at St. Moritz. 

Follow the Arrow—10 minutes, Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, 25 West 43rd St., 
New York 19. Apply for rates. Produced 
by MGM. Pete Smith Specialty. The 
Egyptian origin of archery. 

Articles, books, and pamphlets: See 
page 3-T. 


content among the Indians of the alti- 
plano. 
Activities 

1. Look up the article, “How We 
Live in Bolivia,” in World Week, March 
9, 1949. In what ways does the life 
of the Indian girl verify or contradict 
information you have gained from the 
“Storm Centers” article on Bolivia? 

2. Refer to physical maps on South 
America (such as Goode’s School At- 
las). Then outline on the map on page 
9 the approximate region of the alti- 
plano. What information does the map 
then give you to support the statement 
in the article that the altiplano is the 
“real” Bolivia? 

3. Some of the roads and railroads 
and airlines shown on the map on 
page 9 run off the edges of the map. 
On a large map of South America, trace 
these routes to their beginning points. 
Explain what this information about 
Bolivia’s transportation routes has to 
do with the cost of Bolivian tin in the 
U. S. 


Cavalcade Awards Issue 


The May issue of Literary Cavalcade 
will be a special Student Achievement 
number. Its contents will be made up 
of prize-winning work in the 1950 
Scholastic Writing and Art Awards. For 
this reason the issue will reach schools 
somewhat later than usual. If your class 
subscribes to Literary Cavalcade in com- 
bination with World Week Scholastic 
you may expect the May issue Literary 
Cavalcade on or about May 10. 

The May 24 issue of World Week, 
Senior Scholastic, Practical English, and 
Junior Scholastic will contain additional. 
samples of prize-winning work in the 
Writing and Art Awards. A special com- 
bination order of all five Scholastic 
classroom magazines containing Awards 
material may be obtained for 25 cents. 
Send orders to: Subscription Service 
Department, Scholastic Magazines, 7 
East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 


I. Canada’s Provinces: a-2; b-1; c-1; d-8; 
e-4; f-4; g-4; h-2; i-3; j-1. 

II. Personalities: a-6; b-3; c-5; d-1; e-7; 
f-2; g-4. 

III. Canada’s History: 1-France; 2-Hud- 
son’s Bay; 3-Great Britain; 4-Canadian 
Pacific; 5-Statute of Westminster. 

IV. Bolivia: Texas; 4,000,000; Indians; 
are mostly illiterate; altiplano; southwest- 
ern; tin. 

Words to the Wise—Canadian Spellbind- 
ers: l-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-a; 5-a; 6b; 7-a; 8-a. 
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with American motorists 2 /// 
People are going for Chevrolet in a great, ‘ 
big way .. . rating its Style-Star Bodies by 

Fisher A-plus for beauty . . . its more 

powerful Valve-in-Head engine tops for per- 

formance . . . and pointing to the many 

other features it shares only with much 

costlier cars. Yes, Chevrolet is first in popu- 

larity with American motorists again this 

year, just as it has been first in popularity 

for the total 19-year period, 1931 to date! 
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and Finest 


with widest choice of models 
and drives at lowest prices 


a 
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This brilliant new Chevrolet is the only low- 
priced car to offer a choice of standard or 
automatic drive . . . the exclusive Power- 
glide Automatic Transmission teamed with 
a new 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine .. . 
or the famous Silent Synchro-Mesh Trans- 
mission teamed with Chevrolet’s highly im- 
proved, more powerful standard Valve-in- 
Head engine. Every one of Chevrolet’s four- 
teen luxurious body-types offers outstanding 
beauty, performance and dependability. 











at Lowest Cost 


all these finer features cost 
less than in any other car 


All Chevrolet models provide Center-Point 
Steering for maximum steering ease . . . the 
famous Unitized Knee-Action Ride 
Curved Windshield with Panoramic Visi- 
bility and Proved Certi-Safe Brakes for 
greatest safety . and many other fine-car 
features at lowest prices. Pass the word 
along to your Dad and take him to see 
your Chevrolet dealer soon! 

Combination of Powerglide Automatic Trans 
mission and 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine 
optional on Luxe models at extra cost 


AMERICA’S BEST SELLER... AMERICA’S BEST BUY 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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and International Affairs. Published 
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“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 


Needs! 


Includes extra arith- 
metical symbols such 


as 


for 


and even the (°) 


= =CUT ALONG LUNE . == 


There’s No Match 
for it, Pop... 


THE POPULAR 


—, + 


xX = 


school work 


Your leading Typewriter Deoler, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler hos it, Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 
———e 


Underwood Corporation 


ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 


| Say What 54? You Please! 


... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know on your mind. 
Other readers do. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St.. New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors 


what's 


too, 


Dear Editor 
1 am a Canadian trom Windsor, On 
tario, and am looking forward to your 
future edition on Canada. But, while 
reading “Understanding the News” in 
March 1 edition of Scholastic under 
“Exercise Sweetbriar,” I think you made 
a mistake in calling the Yukon Territory 
a province. To knowledge, the 
Yukon, although nearing provincehood 
is still a territory 
John Robson 
Millburn (N. J 


° 


my 


HS 


Yukon is one of Can 
(Northwest Terri 
and is not yet ad 


Right you are 
ada’s two territories 
tories is the other), 
mitted to the rank of the ten provinces 
We aren't foolish « nough to believe that 
John and other alert Canadian readers 
will not find some errors in this special 
but it is based on au 
and that 
about the 


Ed. 


issue on Canada 
thoritative 
all of 


Dominion when we 


sources we hope 
know 


get through 


us will more 


A Letter From Mel Allen 


Dear High School Students 

I am writing letter to invite 
all to play on my “Children to Palestine 
Instead of hitting 
sinking a basket to 
vour cooperation makes the points 

Here’s the There 15,000 
boys and girls living in Israel who have 
spent their years until now dodging bul- 
lets and who have 
learned to play While vou were 


you 


team a home run or 


score, on this team 


story are 


and bullies neve! 


earn- 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle in April 5 Issue 
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ing your letter, they were battling to 
keep alive. How about that? 

All you need to do is gather together 
all the sports equipment you can find, 
and send it to me by parcel post or ex- 
press, care of Children to Palestine, 
1819 Broadway, New York ‘City. Don't 
forget that old tennis racket, catcher’s 
mitt, football, or pair of roller skates in 
the attic. If your dad or mother would 
like to send a check along with which 
to purchase new sports and playground 
equipment, that would help, too. 

I know that I can count on you to 
help the kids in Israel have the same 
kind of fun and sport you do. Thanks a 
million. Sincerely yours, 

MEL ALLEN 


Editor's Note: Mel Allen, as if you 
didn’t know, is the famous sports an- 
nouncer whose smooth voice you hear 
almost any afternoon during the base- 
ball seascn broadcasting the fortunes 
of the New York Yankees. An Alabama 
boy, he got himself a law degree, but 
when Ted Husing heard him covering 
the University football games, the law 
lost out to radio. He still handles foot- 
ball for Notre Dame and the Rose Bow, 
makes newsreels for Fox Movie- 
tone. We like Mr. Allen’s big-hearted 
campaign for the children of Israel 


and 


And Also From Greece— 


An equally deserving appeal comes to 
us from Miss Olive L. Sawyer, execu 
tive secretary of the American Farm 
School, Salonica, Greece. There a 
young Princeton graduate, Mike Keeley, 
recently sent out on a Fulbright schol 
arship, teaches English and supervises 
recreation 

“Never have I known greater enthusi- 
athletics,” writes Mrs. Charles 
L. House, wife of the director. “Every 
afternoon Mike with two assistants is 
out with the boys playing football, bas- 
ketball, and volley ball. Everything we 
have is worn out, and we're sending an 
$.0.S. to America for your cast-offs, 
whether balls, sweaters, or shoes. 
Most of our Greek boys can’t afford 
shoes, and are playing in their socks. 
Mike spent his own money to buy six 
pairs of football shoes, and the boys got 
together and decided which positions 
were the most important for the team. 
Those six players got the new shoes, and 
the rest took the leftovers.” 

Packages weighing up to 
may be sent to Greece by parcel post. 
They should be addressed: American 
Farm School, Salonica, Greece. They 
must be plainly marked “U. S. Gift Par- 
cel.”—Ed 
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INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Bolivia quells revolutionary 
plots (p. 9) IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 6-8) Harry Bridges con- 
victed of perjury; Congress passes bill to free natural gas 
producers from U. S. control; Symington heads Security Re 
sources Board, Pace is Army Secretary; Chile’s president will 
visit U. S.; Uncle Sam scolds new Greek government; Chi- 
cago will hold first U. S. International Trade Fair; Leon 
Blum dies 


FLYING SAUCERS: Three years ago an Idaho business- 
man, home from a plane flight, said he had seen nine shining 
discs sailing through the air. Since then queer “flying 
saucers” have been reported from points east, west, north, 
and south—including Chile, Turkey, and Hong Kong. This 
month a rich new crop of saucer stories was harvested. A ra- 
dio commentator and a news magazine insisted that the U. S. 
armed forces are trying out a saucer-shaped airplane, half 
helicopter and half jet-plane. Said the magazine (U. S. 
News & World Report): “Well-documented accounts . . . 
show saucers to be exactly 105 feet in diameter, circular in 
shape from the side, the saucers appear about 10 feet 
thick.” The U.S. Air Force, which spent two years checking 
on “saucer” reports, stuck to its story: “There’s no such 
thing.” 


FLAMING STONES: Wandering Arabs brought tales of 
a place where stones on the ground, when lit, “burn with 
high flames.” Oil men checked up. In an almost unexplored 
corner of southern Arabia they found what may prove to be 
one of the world’s richest oil fields. Now the British are 
quarreling with the Arab nation of Yemen over control of 
the region. The border between Eastern Yemen and the 
northern part of Aden, which is under British control, has 
never been drawn. Both Aden and Yemen claim possession 
of the newlv-discovered oil field. 


Wide World phot 
ONLY “LIVING BUDDHA” in America (above) says he 
is offering “fierce prayers” for his friend, Prof. Owen 
Lattimore, accused by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy of being 
a Red spy (WW. April 5, p. 6). Prof. Lattimore brought 
the high-ranking Mongolian lama to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity at Baltimore, Md., after Communists overran Mon- 
golia. The “Living Buddha” is translating Mongolian 
religious texts to aid Prof. Lattimore’s researches. 


sz 
Wide World phot: 


BASEBALL’S “NEW LOOK”: Here's what the well 
dressed ball player is wearing this season—at least, in Holly 
wood, California. The Hollywood Stars of the Pacific Coast 
League startled the sports world last week by trotting out on 
the field in shorts. The new uniform is supposed to give 
more speed and comfort. Says an official of the Hollywood 
club: “This is the best thing that’s happened to baseball 
since players quit wearing handle-bar mustaches at the turn 
of the century.” 


WONDERS IN THE WATER: “i swam for God, for 
country, and for Yale—only the country was Australia.” That's 
what 19-year-old John Marshall, Yale freshman from Aus 
tralia, had to say last week after breaking four world records 
in the national indoor swimming championships. He won 
the 220-yard, 440-yard, and 1,500-meter races—and nobody 
else was even close. Sportswriters ran out of adjectives in 
lauding his performances 


EUROPE’S TALLEST: Amiens, in Northern France, is 
mighty proud to be building a 24-story skyscraper, 340 feet 
high. It will be Europe's tallest building. New York’s Em 
pire State Building is 1,250 feet high—but Amiens doesn’t 
need an Empire State Building 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

PRAIRIE DUST—The Midwest wheat belt is a windswept 
land with few trees—and not much rain. In dry years, like 
the early 1930s, windstorms whipped tons of rich top soil 
trom prairie farmlands. In the past two weeks the worst dust 
storms since 1934 struck many points from North Dakota 
to Texas. Some observers said there is nothing to worr\ 
about, for farmers have “anchored” their soil with soil 
conservation practices. Others disagreed. They pointed out 
that during World War II millions of acres of dry grassland 
were plowed to raise food. Shorn of its grass cover, this land 
might become a “dust bowl” in case of a severe drought 


ENDQUOTE: Poet Robert Frost, on his 75th birthday 
March 26: “I call myself a teacher on my income-tax report 
But next year I'm going to put down ‘resigned.’ I'll say when 
they ask me, “resigned from what? I'll sav I'm resigned to 
evervthing.” 
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THE COURTS DECIDE 


BRIDGES GUILTY. Harry 
Bridges, fiery boss of a left-wing 
seamen’s union. was found guilty 
of perjury and conspiracy by a 
Federal Court jury. 
The guilty verdict came last 
i-half month 


Tuesday, 


atter a four-and trial in 


San Francisco 
The specific charg 
tralian-bort leacle s that he 


deliberately 


ibor 


lied when he said he was 


not a member of the Communist party 
| 


He made this statement at the time he 


received U. S. naturalization papers in 
1945. Gove 
to the 


Bridges had be | 


rnment prosecutors proved 
sutisfaction of the jury that 

i Communist party 
maximum prison 
plus a fine up to 


member. He faces a 
term of seven vears 
$15,000 


Iwo of 


Bridges associates were also 
found cuiltv of aiding him in his false 
statement under oath 
Bridges heads the International Long 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
one of 12 unions being expelled by the 
ClO because of alleged pro-Communist 
ule rshiy 
193% and 
failed 


In two previous trials in 


194] the 
in efforts to deport Bridges 


Federal Government 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


PRO AND CON ON GAS. On 
the President's desk last week was 
one of the most controversial bills 
passed by Congress in recent 
months. 
the bill to do with the sale of 
natural gas, the fuel which is of grow 
ing importance in supplying America’s 
It was approved 
recently bv the House. 176-174, and by 
the Senate, 44-38. In both houses the 


has 


homes and tactories 


vote split iross part es 


Since 1938 the Federal Power Com 
distribution 


migh the ever- 


egulated the 
i anaes a 


mussion 
of natura 
widening networ ot pipe lines from 
Southwesten fields Co 
owning these pipelines fall 


control of the FPC. But what about the 
gas producers—those who 


panies 
under the 
“independent” 
sell their gas to pipe line owners. who in 
turn sell it to consumers? 

a question whether 


subject to FPC 


Congress 


There has been 
these inde pence nts are 
control The bill passed by 
would definitely remove the independ 
rs from control by the Com 
1 |e ther set 
Leading sponsor of the bill is 
Robert S. Ker Dem Okla yy 
| 


high official of a gas-producing 


ent pr mice 
misspon ” their own 
prices 
Senator 
who IS 
firm 
Arguments for the bill are 
1. The 


sell their gas at the point 


independent” producers, who 


of production, 


are not eng r 1 tute commerce 


World 


Internationa! News Photos 


Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas is 
back ot his desk in Washington after a ten- 
month absence. He has recovered from near- 
fatal horseback 


been carrying on 


riding accident. Court has 


with only eight justices 


and should not be controlled by the 


Federal Government 
2. The price of natural gas has been 
vears, and there is 


that this will not 


declining over the 
no reason to assume 
continue 

3}. The prices of oi] and coal are not 
regulated by the Government, and it is 
unfair to regulate the price of gas alone 

Arguments against the bill are 

1. With no fear of Federal regula 
gas producers will their 
prices. Many consumers who have come 
to depend on natural gas will suffer 
2, Gas is unlike coal or oil. A con- 


itural gas only from 


tion raise 


sumer can obtal 
the pipeline near 
the price or ot 


rhis makes the fuel a 


t him. He must either 
pay use natural wus 
“natural monop 
oly” which should be regulated by the 
is railroad rates are 


gas production is 


Government, just 

3. Most 
controlled by a few big companies. The 
bill would, in effect, benefit only a few 
corporations at the expense of thousands 
ot industrial home consumers 
throughout the nation 

What's Behind It: Natural gas is al- 
ways found with petroleum. Main 
centers of production are in Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 
During the war the famed Big Inch and 
Little Inch pipelines were stretched 
from the Sout! t to the Northeast 


natural 


and 


IN REVIEW 


mainly to carry oil. Now these are used 
to transmit natural gas. Many other gas 
lines have been built, and they now 
total more than 250,000 miles. New 
England, one of the few areas not now 
natural gas pipe- 
served by new 


directly reached by 
lines, may 


construction 


soon be 


rhe use of natural gas has made tre- 
mendous gains, as against oil and coal, 
mainly because of its cheaper price (see 


“The Coal Industry,” Mar 


HE ADMINISTRATION 


NEW MEN FOR TOUGH JOBS. 
President Truman, acting like a 
basketball coach during the “big 
game,” sent in some replacements 
for top Government posts. 

The young, able men nominated by the 
President were 

W. Stuart Symington, 48, to become 
chairman of the National Security Re- 
Board. Symington has been 
the Air Force. 

Finletter, 56, to replace 
Symington as Secretary of the Air 
Force. Finletter has been an ERP of 
ficial and chairman of the President's 
iir policy commission. 

Gordon Gray, 40, to become a tem- 
porary, special assistant to the President. 

Frank Pace, Jr., 37, to become Sec- 
retary of the Army, a post which Gray 
has held. Pace has been Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Frederick J. Lawton 
Budget Bureau Director. 

The National Security Resources 
Board is charged with advising the 
President concerning the preparedness 
the armed forces, and civil- 


22 issue) 


sources 
Secretary of 


Thomas Kk 


49, to become 


ot industry 
ians for war 

The NSRB has been without a per- 
manent chairman for more than a year. 
Last year Mr. Truman tried unsuccess- 
fully to have the Senate approve former 
Senator Mon C. Wallgren, an old 
friend of the President, for the chair 
manship. Symington’s appointment was 
received with warm approval by Con- 
gressmen and other Government offi 
cials. 

The naming of Budget Director Pace 
as Secretary of the Army was 
warmly commended. Pace has been re 
sponsible for carrying out many reforms 
in the Budget Bureau, particularly in 
presenting a “Budget in Brief’ which 
could be understood by ordinary citi- 
zens. Because of the tremendous de- 


also 





Ww 


fense expenditures required for the 
Army, Pace’s job will still be largely a 
financial one. 


The “Dollar Gap” Problem 
Secretary Gray will return to private 
life as president of the University of 
North Carolina this fall. Mr. Truman 
has called upon him for a temporary 
issignment between now and then. 
Gray will head a committee of Cab 
inet members to try to find solutions to 
the “dollar gap” problem of Western 
At the present time the U.S. 
is exporting 16 billion dollars worth of 
ods annually. We are importing 10 
billion dollars goods. Thus 
foreign countnes, particularly those in 
Western Europe, are buying more from 
us than they are selling to us—and have 
difficulty finding the dollars to pay for 
these 
At the present time U 
the European Recovery 
is helping to make up the 
liflerence. But what about the future, 
ifter ERP aid is scheduled to end? 
Chat is the problem which Gray and 
his committee will tackle. Ways will be 
explored to increase world trade, par- 
it Western Europe can 
Only in 
ive without direct 


from the U.S. 


THE AMERICAS 


GOOD NEIGHBOR FROM 
CHILE. The United States will 
play host to a distinguished guest 
from South America. 
He is His Excellency Gabriel Gonzales 
Videla, president of the Republic of 


I urope 


worth of 


goods 
S. aid through 
Program (see 
story belou 


ticularly so t 


ex] t as much as if imports 


eV sur 


this wav can 


financial assistance 


RAIN NEEDN’T “GO AWAY” 


Chile, who arrives April 12 for a two- 
week visit in this country. 

The Chilean president will be ac- 
companied on this official visit by his 
wife and their daughter and son-in-law. 
President Truman will meet them at 
Washington National Airport. 

That same day a state dinner in their 
honor will be given by the President 
and Mrs. Truman. 

On April 14, Pan-America Day, 
President Gonzales Videla will attend a 
special session of the Council of Amer- 
ican States. 

Because of President Gonzales Vi- 
dela’s interest in industrialization and 
electrification of Chile, he will visit the 
Tennessee Valley Authority develop- 
ment and oil fields in the Southwest 

According to Claude G 
U.S. Ambassador to Cliile 
try is making rapid progress in inc 
trialization. The American envoy, 
arrived beforehand to complete arrange 
ments for President Gonzales Videla’s 
visit. highly praised the Chilean chief 
executive. “He is an ardent democrat 
who has made a _ constructive fight 
against attempted Communist infiltra- 
tion in his country,” Mr. Bowers said. 

Gabriel Gonzales Videla was elected 
president of Chile on September 4, 
1946 for a six-year term. 


ower»rs, 
that coun- 
lus 


who 


U. S$. AND THE WORLD 


UNCLE SAM FROWNS. Uncle 
Sam can be generous. But he can 
also be firm. 
This was made clear recently to Greece’s 
new premier, Sophocles Venizelos. He 
was warned by U.S. Ambassador Henry 
F. Grady that only a truly representa- 


Photo courtesy Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Like many other cities Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has had lots of its outdoor summer events 


“washed out” by sudden rains. Now the Pittsburgh Civic Light Opera has come 
up with the answer. Our photo shows a model of the Opera’s new amphitheatre 
with electrically controlled retractable roof. When the first raindrops fall the 
fireproof plastic roof can be instantly moved into place to cover all 9,000 seats. 


Amphitheatre will be ready next year. 
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tive and democratic government in 
Greece can count on continued Ameri- 
can economic aid under the European 
Recovery Program. 

What aroused Uncle Sam’s displeas- 
ure was the defiance by Venizelos of 
the popular will as expressed in the 
national elections in Greece on March 5. 

In this election, the three center 
parties (the National Progressives, the 
Liberals, and the Socialists) polled 
jointly 55 per cent of the total vote. It 
was generally expected that these three 
parties would form a coalition govern 
ment (see Mar. 22 issu 

But Venizelos, the Liberal party 
leader, refused to stick to the rules of 
the game. He broke the agreement 
with the other two center parties and 
formed a minority goverument of Lib 
erals, backed by parties of the right 
His own party holds only 57 of the 250 
seats in the Greek parliament. 

The stern note by Ambassador Grady 
was, in effect, a warning to Venizelos to 
stop playing petty politics. 


WESTERN POWERS MEET IN 

MAY. High policy is to be shaped 

next month by the Western pow- 

ers at two conferences in London. 
At the invitation of Britain’s Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, the Western 
Big Three (U.S., British, and French) 
foreign ministers are to hold meetings 
in London, beginning May 8. 

This is to coincide with a conference 
of the North Atlantic Council. The 
Council is composed of the foreign min 
isters of the 12 nations that have signed 
the North Atlantic Defense Pact. 

Both conferences will deal with the 
relations between the Western democra 
cies and Russia. Every issue that divides 
East and West will be reviewed. The 
discussions will range over all major 
foreign policy questions, including Ger 
many, Southeast Asia, and the inter 
national control of atomic energy. 

The occasion of the North Atlantic 
Council conference will give U.S. Sec 
retary of State Dean Acheson, British 
Foreign Secretary Bevin, and French 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman an 
opportunity to meet on questions con 
cerning the Big Three Western powers 
in particular. 

Secretary Acheson is reported to have 
told the Senate Foreign Relations Com 
mittee that he will press Britain and 
France for a more vigorous and unified 
program of action against communism 
in the Far East. 

It is no secret that the State Depart 
ment fears that Russia may take advan 
tage of the differences between the 
United States and Britain over the lat 
ter’s recognition of Communist China. 
The State Department would also like 
to see France grant a greater measure 
of independence to Chief of State Bao 











NEWS] (Continued) 


Dai of Viet Nam, and to the Kings of 
Laos and Cambodia, in Indo-China 

As plans for the May 
were announced, efforts were made by 
the Truman Administration to 
bipartisanship to America’s foreign pol 


conterence 
restore 


icy. 

In recent months. there have been 
nany signs of disunity between Repub 
backing such 
as the European Recovery Pro 
Asia. The 
breach widened with the current. at- 
tacks on the loyalty of State Depart 
vees launched by Republi 
can Joseph R. McCarthy of 


Wisconsin and others (see April 5 issue) 


licans and Democrats in 
Issues 


gram and our policies in 


ment empl 
senator 


To strengthen bipartisanship in the 
nation’s foreign policy President Tru 
man appointed a Republican, former 
Senator John Sherman Cooper of Ken- 
tucky, as a top Secretary 
Acheson at the coming London con- 
ference. The appointment was approved 
by Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, and John Foster Dulles 
Republican party foreign policy leaders. 

President Trumat named Am 
hassador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup, one 
of the targets of Senator McCarthv’s at 
tack idviser to Sec 
retary Acheson in London. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


WORLD TRADE CAPITAL. 
From August 7 to August 20, 
merchants and buyers from all 
parts of the world will throng to 
Chicago for the first U.S. Inter- 
national Trade Fair. 

Seven hundred years ago the merchant 

Europe held Euro 

pean cities from Paris to Novgorod that 


adviser to 


also 


to serve as another 


gilds of fairs in 
were famous for their colorful activity 
In the twentieth century Liepzig and 
Brussels revived the idea 
Now, for the first time in 
enterprising business men have 


America 
taken 
up the European idea 

The Chicago Fair will oc« upy a mil 
lion square teet ot floor space in rour 
great exhibition halls and other build 
ings to be built along Chicago’s lake 
front where the Railroad Fair was held 
in recent years. Two thirds of the space 
is allotted to foreign exhibits from more 
50 countries, while hundreds of 
American companies will occupy the 


than 


remainder. 

Finished merchandise of all kinds 
will be displayed, including textiles, 
foodstuffs, machinery, minerals. leather 
goods, chemicals, etc 

The Fair is a non-profit corporation 
supported by business men as well as 
the Federal Government 
groups. 

The European Recovery Program 
countries are cooperating wholehearted 


and CIVIC 


Can you name the building? Yes, it's Inde- 
pendence Hall, but it's not in Philadelphia. 
It's a miniature model of the famous American 
building, made for a Japanese fair in Osaka 
Note the familiar building in the background 
it's another one of the made-in-Japan models 


ly and have established a European 
Trade Fair Board to coordinate exhibits 
trom Western Europe. It is believed 
by ERP officials that the Fair will result 
in a great increase in U. S. imports, 
which will in turn lead to a reduction of 
the need for ERP funds in future (see 
story on The Administration) 

Chicago expects to entertain more 
than 75,000 buyers from all over the 
world. In two weeks they can see and 
examine every kind of merchandise and 
close orders tor purchase with top-rank 
ing officials from every country. Busi 
ness men agree that the Fair will pro 
vide the quickest and most economical 
wav tor foreign producers to. enter the 
U. S. market 

Che public will 
Numerous pageants and entertainment 


features 


also be welcome 


will he taged 


RACE FOR WATER. 
dans are anxiously watching a 
dramatic race against time. 
rhe race is for irrigation water—and on 
its results depends the fortunes of the 
crops of Colorado’s Grand Valley. 

As is true elsewhere in the West, 
Grand Valley does not get enough 
natural rainfall to supply its crops. [rri 
The val- 
lev has been served by irrigation from 
But at an impor 
a huge moun 
water. 
pletely blocking the flow 

U. S. Bureau of Reclamation engi 
neers are working 24 hours a day to cut 
a half-mile-long tunnel through 
rock to go around the mountain slide 
If they can complete the task by June 1} 
and restore the water flow, Grand Val 
ley’s peach crop can be saved. Other- 
wise, it faces disaster 

Coloradans are wondering if scien- 
tific artificial rain-making could be used 


Colora- 


gation systems are necessary. 


the Colorado River 
tant point on the 
ridge slid into the 


river 
tain com 


wate! 


solid 


in their state. Near New York City 
experts are daily seeking the right kind 
of clouds to carry out rain-making ex 
periments. Up to last week they were 
still hunting. 


DEATH OF BLUM. Twenty 
thousand Frenchmen stood in the 
cold rain to pay a last tribute to 
Leon Blum, Socialist elder states- 
man and former premier of 
France, who died at 77. 
lhe veteran leader has been in delicate 
health since his release from Nazi cap 
tivitv in 1944. Yet he continued to take 
an active part in politics right to the 
end. 

Born in Paris in 1872 Blum 
plunged into a life of literary culture 
Friend ot 

he was 


early 


and public alfairs. ada 
great French writers, 
an author and the editor for many vears 
of the Socialist newspaper Le Populaire 

Blum 


the French 


himself 


was prominent in organizing 
Socialist party 


twenty vears was the largest party m 


whic for 


France Long a respected member ot 
the Chamber of Deputies, he becam« 
1936 the “Popular 
Front,” supported by Socialists, Com 


premier in when 


and Radicals, won an election 
Later, Blum 
against the Communists. 

During World War I Blum 
placed on trial for “treason” by the pro 
Nazi Viel 
long with other leaders of the repub 
lic As 


persecuted by the 


murusts 


victory turned § strongly 


Was 


French Government. of 


a Jew and a Socialist, he was 


powers In ¢ ontrol 


sentenced to and later trans 
ferred to Germany 

When France liberated 
atter the war, Blum returned to powe1 
briefly, but his party 


¢ ikene d 


Qui 
ON THE 


prison 
was 


again 


was seriously 


“eZ 
NEWS 


Fill in the correct answers without 


looking back at the news. When you 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers 


_ ___}. What South Ameri 
can country’s president is visiting the 
U. S. this month? 


fF ederal 


c - __2. What 
agency has control over gas pipelines? 
3. ~ Where will the con 
ference of U. S., British, and French 
foreign ministers be held next month? 


_4. Who’s been named 
? 


as the new Secretary of the Army 


_5. What U. S. city will 


2 


hold an Internationat Trade Fait 





A thumbnail atlas of world trouble spots 


Storm Centers 


No. 20—BOLIVIA 


IKE one of the smoking volcanoes 

f its Andean region, Bolivia seems 
to be a human volcano ready to erupt 
t any moment 
In the past three years there have 
been half a dozen uprisings and (last 
bloody civil war. In 1950 
the country has been under army rule 
most of the time. The government 
claims it has stamped out three revo- 
lutionary plots this year, including two 
during the past month. 

Bolivia has—in double or triple doses 

ill the afflictions that have been 
causing unrest in South America since 
World War II 

4 few rich families own most of the 
resources and run the country. The 
millions of poor farmers and workers 
are uneasy about high prices and low 
pay. Communists are busily preaching 
their propaganda. Generals plot to 
seize power, or to help some would-be 
dictator to seize power. 

Bolivia is one of the larger countries 
of South America, but one of the poor- 
est and most backward. 

In area, Bolivia is about the size of 
fexas and Montana combined. Scorch- 
ing plains, dismal swamps, and thick 
forests cover most of the country. 


summer) a 


The Altiplano 


In the southwest the Andes Moun- 
tains soar far above the tropical heat 
* the lowlands 

Between two lofty ranges that run 
north and 
great plateau more than two miles 


south is the altiplano, a 


ibove sea level 

Here is the “real” Bolivia. Three 
fourths of the 4,000,000 Bolivians 
make their homes on the altiplano. Ex- 
cept for Tibet, it is the highest region 
in the world where large groups of 
people live 

About 400 years ago Spanish con- 
Their descendants still 
run the country and own most of the 
wealth that isn’t owned by foreigners. 

[The majority of Bolivians are de- 
scendants of the Indian tribes who 
were living on the altiplano before the 
Spaniards came. The Indians have lit- 
tle to sey in the running of their gov- 
ernment. Few can read or write. Near- 
ly all are poor 

Most of them (like the Indian on our 
cover) make a living raising potatoes, 
barley, and the few other crops that 


querors arrived 


will grow on the lofty, cool plateau. 
The llama, a South American cousin 
of the camel, carries their goods and 
supplies them with wool and meat. 
Many Indians have no land but work 
on the farms of great landlords. 

Other Indians work in the mines, 
especially the tin mines which yield 
Bolivia’s chief riches. Bolivia produces 
a quarter of the world’s tin and sells 
most of it to the U. S. and Great 
Britain. 

Despite the miners’ low wages, it is 
high-cost tin, partly because transpor- 
tation costs so much. Bolivia has no 
seaport, few rivers useful for shipping, 
and only a few paved roads and rail- 
roads 

During World War II Bolivia sold 
all the tin she could produce. The 
Japanese had captured the other lead- 


Northern, eastern Bolivia are low- 
lands. Small map 


size to U. S. | 





PAN-AMERICAN DAY 

“PAN-American” means “ALL-Amer- 
fean.” 

Several inter-American meetings were 
held in the 19th century. But the first 
really succe#sful Pan-American confer- 
ence, with delegates from practically all 
the American republics, took place in 
1889-90. 

Just 60 years ago this week (April 14. 
1890) that conference voted to set up 
the Pan American Union. This is a per- 
manent organization which has been 
working ever since for peace and good- 
will in the Americas. 

Since 1931 the American nations 
have celebrated April 14 as Pan-Ameri- 
can Day—a day dedicated to inter-Amer- 
ican friendship. The 1950 observance is 
the 20th Pan-American Day. 

Cover photo by Kurt Severin from Black 
Star. 





ing tin-producing regions, which are 
in southeast Asia. 

Now southeast Asian tin is back on 
the market. Tin is no longer scarce. 
Tin prices have fallen fast in the ~ 
few months. Thousands of Indian 
workers have lost their jobs as Bolive 
ian mines closed, unable to sell their 
tin. And discontent seethes on the alti- 
plano of landlocked Bolivia. 


Map by Eva Mizerek 
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LAND of tue MAPLE LEAF 


A Pictorial History 
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1. Canada was supposedly discovered by Norseman Leif Ericsson in 1000 
A.D. Blown wide of his course to Greenland, he sighted the Canadian 
Coast. In 1497 John Cabot, an Italian explorer in the service of England, 
reached Newfoundland, claiming the island and its fisheries for England. 





2. Jacques Cartier (above), a French explorer, dis- 
covered the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1534. The next 
year he sailed to where Montreal now stands, and 
claimed whole country for France. First permanent 
settlement came in 1604 at Port Royal, Nova Scotia. 

















3. In the 1600s French explorers penetrated to the Western 4. Serious conflict over fisheries and fur trade iocdianed be- 
prairies. More settlers arrived from France. Fur and fish provided tween English and French. War followed, leading to defeat of 
the livelihood of New France. The colonists traded with the Marquis de Montcalm by British General James Wolfe (above) 
Indians, although not all of them were friendly. Meanwhile the Both generals died in battle (1759), but British took Quebec 
English traders founded the Hudson's Bay Company in 1670. By Treaty of Paris (1763) France gave up all Canada to Britain 

















INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE 
AT NIAGARA FALLS 














5. During U.S. Revolution American colonists ried to persuade 6. In British-U.S. War of 1812-14 American attempts to seize 
Canadians to join revolt, even attacking Montreal and Quebec Canada failed, but U.S. vessels won victories over the British in 
(1775-76). Canada remained loyal to Britain; 40,000 “loyalists” the Great Lakes. Canada and U.S. signed Rush-Bagot agreement 
{Americans opposed to independence) fled from colonies to in 1817, calling for disarmament on the Great Lakes. Since then 
Canada. Earlier, Canada had exiled to U.S. colonies the pro- all differences have been settled peacefully. The 4,000-mile 
French Acadians (above). Many found their way to Louisians. unguarded frontier stends as an inspiration to the whole world. 























7. Against strict rule by provincial governors, rebellions broke 8. The Act of Union (1840) joined Upper and Lower Canada, and 


out (1837) led by William Lyon Mackenzie in Upper Canada self-government was set up in 1849. July 1, 1867, marked the 
(Ontario) and Louis Joseph Papineau in lower Canada (Quebec). birth of the Dominion of Canada, created by the British North 











was driven to complete the Canadian Pacific Railway, opening Britain. Half a million Canadians went overseas and fought gal- 
way to rapid expansion. Farmers poured in from Europe. Wheat lantly. Canada joined the League of Nations and appointed her 
fields spread across the prairies. Men rushed to mine gold, own diplomatic representatives to foreign countries. In the 
Canadian industry and trade expanded rapidly. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA 
PARLIAMENT BUILDING 
AT OTTAWA 

















in 1931, granted Canada and the other Dominions complete self- front of World War Il. Quebec (above) was site of historic war- 
rule. The Statute was based on declaration of the 1926 Imperial time conferences (1943, 1944) of Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Canada participated 


Conferences which termed Britain and Dominions “equal in status Canadian Prime Minister Mackenzie King. 
.. united by a common allegiance to the Crown” within Empire. in atomic bomb development, is United Nations charter member. 











CANADA * 


from 


Sea to Sea 


UR neighbor to the north is a 
giant one fifth larger than the 
continental United States. With 


an area of 3,843,110 square miles Can- 
ada is the world’s third largest country, 
surpassed in size only by Russia and 
China 

Her population, however, is merely 
13,.549,000—less than that of New York 
state. And nine tenths of the Canadians 
live within 200 miles of the American 
boundary. in a 4,000-mile-long band 
rom Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, to Van 
muver. British Columbia 

Above this narrow strip lies the Lau- 


rentian Shield, a mass of bleak plateau 
on which no crops can grow, but which 
abounds in valuable miner&ls. North of 
the Shield is a frozen wasteland stretch 
North Pole 

i rich country—rich in nat- 
rich in fertile soil. For- 
than a third of the total 


it to the 


( 


anada is 
ural resources 


cover more 


Eskimo mother reads about family allow- 
ances, monthly payments for children. 


Mountie and his horse—Canada’s proud “trade mark” 


land area. Agriculture, mining. forestry 
fishing, fur trade, and manufacturing 
are the major industries of Canada 

A majority of Canadians live south of 
the northernmost part of the United 
States! The reason is that the St. Law 
rence River valley and the Great 
Lakes region are the most thickly settled 
parts of Canada—and they are south of 
the northernmost part of the state of 
Maine (see map 

This vast land of Canada is divided 
into ten provinces (similar to our 
states) and two territories which have 
not yet been organized as provinces 

Most of the Canadian provinces are 
larger than our states. We think of 
Texas as being huge. Actually, three of 
the Canadian provinces—Quebec, On 
tario, and British each 
larger than Texas. 


Columbia—are 


The Maritime Provinces 


Facing the Atlantic Ocean are the 
Maritime Provinces Newloundland 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
New Brunswick. The “Three Fs 


fish, torests—are their foremost sources 


tarms 


of income 

Canada’s newest 
foundland. It joined the Dominion on 
March 31, 1949, following approval by 
the Newfoundlanders at a referendum 
held the pre 


province is New- 


\1ious veal 


A triangular island lving across the 
mouth of the Gulf of St 
Newfoundland is the most easterly part 
of Canada. The island itself is almost 
as large as the state of New York. But 
it has a population of only 321,000, Out 
of every 100 Newfoundlanders, 99 were 
born on the island and are of English 
Scots, and Irish descent. 

Fishing 1s the econorpic mainstay ot 
Newfoundland. A third of the working 
population make their living by catch- 
ing and preparing cod, herring, had- 
dock, halibut, lobster, and salmon. The 
other main industries are pulp and pa 
per manufacturing, and mining. 

The airport at Gander, Newfound 
land, is an important stopping-off place 
for the half-dozen international airlines 
fiving the North Atlantic route 

Owned by small Newfoundland as a 
dependency” is vast undeveloped Lab 
rador, on the North American mainland 
Its 110,000 square miles is three times 
the area of the island of Newfoundland 
However, fewer than 6,000 people in 
habit that region. 

In the rocky hinterland of Labrador 
are rich resources of iron ore and other 
just begin 
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mineral wealth which are 
ning to be developed 

Nova Scotia (Latin for “New Scot 
land”) is a peninsula, rocky and deeply 


indented on the Atlantic side, with a 








THE 
MARITIME 
PROVINCES 


NEW BRUNSWICK: Choir boys lead procession from rural 


church on St Anne’s Day 


LABRADOR: Outlying settle- 


ments must be supplied by seaplanes. No roads penetrate 


the interior 


NEWFOUNDLAND: Paper produced at Corner 


Brook goes to supply many newspapers in the United States 


vastline of nearly 5.000 


west are fertile 
hills 
The Frencl 
to settle in 
the land “Acadia 


settlers 


the first Europe ills 
Scotia They 
Most of the French 
later by the 
story of the French in 
Henry 

but 


« alled 


were driven out 
The 
Acadia was imi 
Wadswortl 


newhat exa 


English 
nortalized in 
Longfellow s immous 
1 Vat ggerated) Evangeline 
Second to the extensive fishing indus 
in Nova Scoti coal 
The chief coal fields are on ¢ 
Island the 
Most 


production 
sreton 
the 
* the Nova Scotians 


nneries, the coal 


ipe 
wrthern portion of 
province 
work in t 


ind the steel mills 


pits 
it Svdnev 

The smallest of Canada’s pr 
Prince Edward Island, |ving in 
tered ha 
irea is only ¢ 
the state of Delaware 

Most of the 
ward ire el plo 
or fishing. The 


inhabitants of P 
| 1 


silver fox 
ctiic: minal 
jua 

New 


high-<« 


Brunswick is 
size as the neig] 
About re hird of 
} 


of Maine 


its inhabitants are 


} 
poring state 


Frenc 
Ot first 
the 


There ire ilso ge are 


portance economically are 
province s vast ftorest resources 


is of rich agri- 


cultural land tatoes are grown 


exter Fishing is also 


on an 


imr t n 
importar 


The Central Provinces 


Canada’s population though of many 


national not evenly spread 
throughout the nation 
minority of 3,500,000 


origins, is 
She has a com 
Fren¢ h 


who live chiefly in 


pact 
speaking inhabitants 
the province of Quebec. Almost all of 
them are the descendants of the 60,000 
French colonists who had originally set 
tled in Canada (see Pictorial History 

British took control of 


Canada in 1763 these French-Cana 


Ever since the 


dians have maintained their customs, 


religion (Roman Catho- 


eply religious 


hon- 
cf F il 1 indust . . le vi 

est, frugal, and industrious people, who 
have retained to this day of the 
folkwavs nth century France 


Quebe s tl irgest 


many 
of seventec 
province 
ju il to the com 
Germany, and 
Spain 

Only al small pal ot 


d tor farming 


the province 
The 
Quebec is part of 
Shield 
about 18 


in the south—is suite 
northern port 


the mineral-ricl c 
Quebec s minet il 


iurentian 
! production 

per cent of the tal for Canada 

valued at $148,000,000 in 1948. Nearly 

cent of the world’s asbestos is 


in Quebe 


Was 


70 per 
mined 

In the the 
found gold, copper, zine, 
Quebec is a most important source of 
aluminum; the world’s largest aluminum 
plant is located at Arvida, not far from 
Quebec Cit rl 


north of province are 


and silver. 


ere are also large de- 


posits of iron ore near the Labrador 
boundary 

In addition to possessing 
timberlands (which form the basis of a 
great paper and pulp industry), Quebec 
stands foremost among the provinces in 
the development of hydro - electric 
Chis province produces one third 


extensive 


powell 
of all Canadian manufactures. 

Betore 1763 Ontario was an unnamed 
Indians, ex 
migsionaries, and French fur 
Its earliest settlers were 10,000 
refugee Lovalists who fled from the 
United States after the Revolutionary 
War. They were joined in later years by 
large numbers ot immigrants from Brit 
ain. Called at first Upper Canada, the 
name of the region was changed in 1867 
to Ontario 

Stretching a thousand miles from east 


territory known only to 
plorers 


traders 


to west and slightly more than a thou 
sand miles from north to south, Ontario 
is the second largest province in Can 
ada. Though usually regarded as an in 
land borders on the St 
Lawrence River; four of the five Great 
Lakes, and the Hudson and James bays 

Ontario has the largest population of 
any of the provinces—4,411,000 (om 
about one third of Canada’s total). Of 
the 12 largest cities in the Dominion 
five are in Ontario: Ottawa, the federal 
capital of Canada; Toronto, the capital 
of Ontario; Hamilton, Windsor, and 
London. 

To cross the border from Quebec to 
Ontario is much like leaving France and 


province, it 








More than 70 per 
Ontarians are of British 
than 10 per cent. are 
British culture and 


entering England 
cent of the 
stock 
French spe 
customs dominate 

Ontario is the industrial, commercial 
ind political heart of Canada. Half of 
the Domin 
produced in this province. Its industrial 


and less 


iking 


m's manufactured goods are 


development is due to some extent to 
in abundant supply of cheap electricity 

97 per derived from water 
power. Ontario manufactures practically 
ill of the farm machinery, automobiles, 
ind bicycles made in Canada. 

The 110,000,000 acres of accessible 
forest in Ontario supply newsprint 
which is exported to all parts of the 
vorld. The issues of Scholastic Maga- 
zines which you read every week are 
paper from Ontario 


cent 


inted on 


The Prairie Provinces 

The three Prairie Provinces—Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta—pro- 
duce enough vheat to make Canada the 
third largest wheat-grower in the world. 

It takes no fewer than 80,000 freight 
trains to move the wheat harvest. The 
iverage annual wheat crop of the three 
Provinces during the past ten 
vears was 383,000,000 bushels. Wheat 
from this Canadian prairie belt is world- 
enowned for its quality. The highly- 
grain frequently 
an area of more than a square 


Prairic 


nechanized farms 
cove! 
nile eat h 

The Prairie Pro 


mces cover 


roughly 


one fifth of the total area of Canada. 
Though the region was well-known to 
French fur traders as far back as the 
eighteenth century, there was no large- 
scale settlement there until the comple- 
tion of the transcontinental railway in 
1885 

Nearly every nationality and race is 
represented in the prairie communities 
Newspapers in 22 foreign languages are 
published in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
alone! There are immigrants from Rus- 
sia, Poland, the Ukraine, Germany, 
Greece, the Scandinavian countries, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and also from 
the United States. They are the so- 
called “New Canadians.” (The “Old 
Canadians” are the descendants of the 
original French and British settlers. ) 

Canadian farmers in recent years 
have learned that it is not wise to de- 
pend on one crop. For this reason many 
of the prairie farmers have turned to 
growing vegetables, fruits, aud other 
valuable crops such as flax. Many raise 
poultry, hogs, sheep, and cattle. In 
southwestern Alberta large cattle 
ranches are operated. And the Albertan 
cowboys look no different from those of 
the U. S. West. 

New oil discoveries in Alberta are 
booming the value of land there. Oil 
derricks in the midst of wheat fields are 
a common sight today. Canada, which 
only two years ago imported nine tenths 
of her oil, will soon have enough of her 
own oil production to supply the entire 
Dominion. 


International News Photo 
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The Pacific Province 


Three names are associated with the 
early history of British Columbia 
Cook, Mackenzie, and Vancouver. 

Captain James Cook of the Royal 
Navy discovered the area in 1779. Alex 
ander Mackenzie, a courageous explorer 
connected with Canada’s North West 
Company, was the first white man to 
cross British Columbia overland and 
reach the Pacific Ocean, in 1780. Cap 
tain George Vancouver charted the re 
gion’s coastline in 1792. The largest 
city in British Columbia is named after 
him. 

British Columbia (usually referred to 
by Canadians as “B. C.”) is the west- 
ernmost and third largest province in 
Canada. British Columbia is rugged 
and mountainous. Nearly the entire 
width of the famed Canadian Rockies 
lies within the province, making it an 
outstanding tourist attraction. 

The development of British Columbia 
was stimulated by the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in 1885 which 
linked this new province with the rest of 
the Dominion. In recent years British 
Columbia has had thé highest rate of 
growth of population among all the 
Canadian provinces (much like the 
growth of the U. S. Pacific Coast states) 

Among B. C.’s inhabitants are many 
Chinese and Japanese who had come in 
the early years of the province's history 
to work on the railroads, in the mines 
and forests, and as fishermen. 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 


QUEBEC: Many French-Canadian women bake their huge 
loaves of bread in outdoor clay ovens. ONTARIO: Canada 
has welcomed thousands of European displaced persons. 
Here, DPs work as railroad track workers. QUEBEC: Mont- 


factory has efficient assembly 


line for trucks. 


Many U. S. manufacturers have large branches in Canada. 
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The richest natural resource of Brit- 
ish Columbia is its forests. The province 
ranks first among all the provinces in 
the production of lumber and timber. 
The second major industry in British 
Columbia is fishing, chiefly its catches 
of the famous Pacific Canned 
salmon, tuna, cod, herring, and halibut 
are exported from this province to every 


salmon 


corner of the world. 

The Columbia River Valley of 
U. S Northwest inc ludes the 
tip of British Columbia 

There is agriculture in the fertile val- 
leys, where the farmers grow cereals 
hay, alfalfa, fruit, and vegetables. But 
the farm areas in British Columbia are 


the 


southern 


relatively small 

A good deal more important is min- 
ing, which is the province’s oldest in- 
dustry. Production of gold, copper, sil- 
ver, le id, Z1TK and coal has played a 
vital role in the economic life of British 
Columbia The 
smelter at Trail is the largest in the en- 
tire British Commonwealth the 
Sullivan Kimberlay supplies 
about 95 per cent of all the lead pro- 
luced in Cana 


since its early days 
and 


mine it 


The Territories 


Nearly one third of Canada is not or- 
ganized into provinces, This vast region 
consists of the Dominion’s two Terri 
tories—the Yukon and the Northwest 
They are located in the northern part 
of the continent extend to the 
North Pole. 

On this huge stretch of land there 
live only 25,000 people (including 
6,000 Indians and 7,500 Eskimos). The 
reason the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories are so sparsely populated is 
not difficult to 
bleak and ver-r-r-r-y ¢ c-c-c-old 

Though sparsely the Terri- 
tories are rich in Gold was 
discovered in the Yukon in 1896, which 
“gold- 


and 


guess, The country is 
settled, 
minerals 
of the greatest 


resulted in one 


CANADA‘S WEST 


ALBERTA: (I. and r.) Cowboys and Indians 


in famed Calgary Stampede. B. C.: 
Salmon unloading on conveyor belt to 
cannery. THE PRAIRIES: Wheat and 
meat are basis of western agriculture. 


rushes” in history. It attracted thou- 
sands of prospectors to the region. This 
precious metal is still being mined at 
Yellowknife on the Great Slave Lake. 

Perhaps even more important is the 
Eldorado Mine on Great Bear Lake 
which yields pitchblende. Pitchblende 
is the mineral from which radium and 
uranium is derived. And uranium, as 
everyone knows, is the raw material 
used in making atomic bombs. 

It is expected that in the coming 
years many new settlers will be lured 
to the Canadian Northwest. The princi- 
pal reason is the completion in 1942 of 
the Alaska {formerly called the Alcan) 
Highway, which links by road Alaska 
with the United States. This roadway 
extends from British Columbia and Al- 
bert through the Yukon, to Alaska. 

The often-rough highway was built 
by the United States for military pur 
poses. The total construction work took 
less than a year. Some 10,000 U. S. en- 
gineer troops and 4,000 civilians (half 
of them Canadians) were employed on 
this spectacular project. 

Through a financial settlement made 
with this country after the war Canada 
assumed full control over that part of 
the Alaska Highway which lies within 
her territory. 











QUESTION: What were raisins once 
used for, besides food? 


ANSWER: In Biblical times they were 
considered “as good as gold,” because 
King David accepted them from his sub- 
jects as payment for taxes. In fact, a 
man's wealth was often judged in terms 
of raisins. 


QUESTION: Why do these baseball 
players have a winning team? 


ANSWER: Because of expert team- 
work. Each player contributes to the 
play to make it a winning play. That 
takes fast thinking and fast action. You 
can bet that these athletes depend on a 
“winning team” breakfast to help them 
think faster and act faster 


<> 


QUESTION: What is a “winning 


team” breakfast ? \ | PTT 
ANSWER: Here it is! A team of foods Sy = as 


that plays a major part in making you a 

winner in school work, athletics and so- FRUIT CEREAL & MILK BREAD AND 

cial life. An inadequate breakfast will lor oa | 
force you “off base” in all your day’s 

activities. So be a fan of the “winning 
team” breakfast! 


* ... for instance, 
Post’s swell fruit 
‘n’ cereal treat, 
Raisin Bran. 


Products of General Foods 


Ary A\l The Famous POST ry erea\® 


Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheat Meal { 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this 


I. CANADA‘S PROVINCES 
On the line to the left 

the foll wing 

number prece 

} 


yest 


which 
Each counts 4 


a The I 
about 


1.000.000 


l 
9 13. 000.000 4 155.00 


ire 
exce pt 
3 silver 
4. rubber 


50.000.000 
OOO 


The “prairie provinces” of Can- 
ada are comparable to ou 
1. New England states 

2 Middle West 

3. Rocky Mountain states 
4. Pacific coast 

The province 

the largest numb« 
is 

| Manitoba 

2. Yukon 

3. British Columbia 
4 Prince Edw Island 
The Alaska Highway 
Alaska with 

1. Alberta 3 


2. Quebec 4 


connects 


Lawrence 


ll. PERSONALITIES 
On the line to the left 
in Group A, write the number preced- 


f the name 


up B which 
counts 2 


ing the description in Gi 
best matches it Each 
Total 14 
Group A 
a. Mackenzie King 
b. John Cabot 
James Wolfe 
d. William Mackenzi 
e. Earl of Durham 
f. Louis Papineau 


g. Marquis de Montcal 
Group B 


Leader of revolt in Upper Canada 


) 
£ 
L wer ( anada 


ac he d New- 


Leader of re\ 
Italian explore: 
foundland 
French general who defended Que- 
bex 

ot QO 1e be 


inadian prime 


5. Conqueror 
6. Former (¢ 


7. Recommended reforms for Canada 
in 1830's 
8. Governor-general today 


My score 


lll. CANADA’S HISTORY 


Fill in blanks. Each question counts 
5. Total 25. 


1. In the 
the nation of , an. 
explored Canada. 

2. In the 17th 
traders founded the 
_ ympany, which was active chiefly in 


16th century men from 


century English 


northern and western Canada. 
3. In the 18th century all Canada 


came into possession of the nation of 


4. In the 19th century settlement 
the Canadian west wu 
f +} 


wWening « > 
ie pening OF (the — 


as spurre d by 
Railway 

In the 
gained full self 
terms of the of 


0th 


Can ida 


government under the 


century 


IV. BOLIVIA 


Underline — the ( 
phrast in each set of 
Total 2] 
Bolivia is larger than (North Amer- 
United States) and has a 
population of about (400,000; 4,000 
000: 40,000,000). Most of the Bolivi 


descended from (Frenchmen, 


orrect word or 
parentheses 


Each counts 3 


ica, Texas 


ans are 
Indians, Spaniards) and this group of 
ians (control the government, are 

ly wealthy, are mostly illiterate). 

of the people of Bolivia live on 
plateau called the (altiplano 
aquaplane, alabama) in the (south- 
eastern, southwestern, northwestern) 
part The chief export 
product of Bolivia is (tin, llamas, po- 


of the countr 


My score__—s— M y’'‘ total 


score 
My name = 
Quiz for issue of April 12, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





Av,'£@) 58D }o me co) 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


asbestos A 
used for making firepr »0f 
word comes directly from Latin 

A Mari Usque Ad Mare—From sea to 
sea Canadian motto equiy alent to our 
E Pluribus Unum. 

diple mati In € 


mineral 


The 


Fibrous 
articles 


noun 


many 


things come up that icérn other coun- 
tries. We might mention the 
treaties, getting of per 
try’s airlines to fly a I 
other country, and t! eeping of world 
peace. Our gover 
citizens as diplomatic agents to handle 
these and other questions that 
the U. S. and other nations. Our diplo- 
mats take up thes questions with the 
diplomatic representative ~— the other 
nations concerned 

allegiancea_ lk 
which a citizen owes 
The British king is king of 
the British Commonwealth. Therefore 
each of those wes allegiance to 
the king 


making of 
ission for a coun- 
land in an 


ippoints certain 


ny olve 


loyalty 
us government, 


jans The 


' 


each nation of 


nations 


CANADIAN SPELLBINDERS 


irent too ta- 


them aren't easy to 


Canadian place names 
and some of 
Here are 


in this week’s article on the Cana- 


miliar 
spell some tough ones that ; 
pear 
dian Provinces Canada trom Sea to 
Sea,” p. 9). On the line to the left of each 
number write the letter marking of the 


correct spelling 
Cape Breton, b Cape Briton 
Vancuver b Vancouver 
Arcadia, b. Acadia 
Laurentians, b. Lawrentians 
Ottawa, b. Ottowa 
Mannitoba, b. Manitoba 
Saskatchewan, b. Saskatchiwan 
Winnipeg, b. Winipeg 
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Q. What can you | 
do about a_ boy | 


who continually 
calls up for a date 
at the last minute? 


A. T eres only 
one sur" cure. Be 
busy the next time 
it happens—even if 
busy means sitting 
at home knitting a 

for your brother’s birthday. You 

m't have to explain about the socks. 

you have to say is—“Sorry. Other 
plans.” You don’t have to be rude. You 
don't have to be curt. The tone of your 
ice can be most friendly. Unless his 
head is a chunk of wood, he'll get the 
idea that you really would have liked 
the date—if you'd only known earlier. 


Gay Head 


Q. I've had a part-time job in an in- 
dustrial plant and I have a chance for 
a full-time job in the same plant. I like 

achinery and intend to work in indus- 
try all my life. Why should I keep on 
going to school, studying English and a 
lot of subjects I'll never use? My fam- 
ily could use the extra money I'd make, 
particularly since my older brother has 
been “laid off” from his job. 


A. If you already know what sort of 
work you want to do the rest of your 
life, you’re a step ahead of many of 
your friends. But what about your am- 
bition? Isn’t it the same as that of other 
American boys—to get ahead, but fast! 
It doesn’t matter what the career. The 
average American boy wants to get to 
the top. He wants to be the owner of 
his own garage, the editor of the news- 
paper, the president of a business con- 
cern, 

Would you be satisfied to stop with 
the job you're considering? Don't you 
want to move up the line to foreman, 
superintendent, president? 

he difference between the job of re- 
pairman and foreman may be only the 
ibility to give directions in good, clear 
English. The difference between a fore- 
man and superintendent may be the 
knack of dealing with people in con- 
versation, writing reports, or figuring 
costs. If you're hitching your wagon to 
the president’s chair, you'll spend most 
of your time dealing in words, spoken 
or written, 

Be sure you know not only where 
you're headed but also how far you 
want to go before vou sign off from 


schox )| 








1. “Magic” Margin. Easiest, quickest 
way to set margins. No fuss, no fret— 
click, it’s set! Only Royal has it! 


3. “Touch Control.” On the Roya! every 
member of the family can set touch of 
the keys to suit him! 








a Oe. 
5. The Standard Typewriter in Portable 
Size. Fully standard keyboard in size, 
slope, distance between rows of keys 
and position of controls 


V4 


2. Finger-Flow Keys. Shaped to contour 
of finger tips, keys promote casicr, 
faster typing. Only Royal has them! 


4. Speed Spacer. Built-in space bar 
makes typing more comfortable. No 
more sore thumbs! 





lst step 3 ae 


2nd step Hy 
3rd step H,0 











6. Line Finder. Specds and simplifies 
between-line writing, as in chemical 
formulas. Ideal for students. 


Bull’s-eye News! Only on Gray Magic Royal Portable can you get all these 
features! “Magic” Margin. Finger-Flow Keys. Speed Spacer. “Touch Control.” 
Locked Shift Freedom. Line Finder. Rapid Ribbon Changer. Automatic Paper 
Lock. Touch-set Tabulator. Air-flight Case. Complete selection of technical and 
foreign language keyboards, and a type style for every purpose. See how easy 


it is to own one! Go to your dealer’s now 


’ 


GRAY waoie ROYAL PORTABLE 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“Magic” and ** T« ‘ g istered 


trade-marks of Koval T 





CHAMPIONS DO 


Bob Feller is baseball's all-time strike- 
out king. Cleveland fireballer has won 
192 games (including two no-hitters), 
fanned over 2,000 batters during Big 
League career. And 
pions—he's a WHEATIES man! 


like so many cham- 


Feller, ‘““Wheaties is the only 
cereal | ever eat, and I'd recommend it to 
anyone.’ Tomorrow morning — every 
morning — join the champions! 


Sa ys 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Vern Stephens is clean-up hitter for 
power-laden Boston Red Sox. Star short- 
39 homers, drove in 159 
Had Wheaties> 


stop slugged 


runs last season! his 


You bet 

‘Milk, fruitand Wheatiesis my favorite 
training dish the 
Stephens Nourishing, these 100% whole 
wheat flakes. Wheaties give you three B 


year around, says 


vitamins, also minerals, food ; 
energy. Second- 
helping good too, Wheaties! 
Had yours today? 


protein 


EAT WHEATIES 


°*Breakfast of Champions’ 


cakfa gistered 


¢ Chetebicas” ane ve 
‘ General Mills. 


If you have any questions about 
your health, send them to Ann White, 
|“How’s Your Health?” Editor, Scholas- 
| tic Magazines, 7 East 12 St., New York 
| 3, N. Y. Problems of greatest interest 
| will be discussed in “The Question Box.” 


Q. Are 
for active 
wash and dry faster than wool 








nylon socks all right to wear 





sports? They are easier to 


A. Your feet perspire when you play 
ball or other Nvlon not 
absorb perspiration. Wool are 
for 


games does 
socks 
best choice active 


your sports 


Choose a heavy-weight wool sock for 


outdoor exercise in cold weather, a 


lighter weight for mild weather 


Q. How many calories are there in 
an ice-cream cone? I am trying to get 
slimmer. I don't mind giving up other 
foods, but I hate to give up having 
an ice-cream cone after school 


single-scoop 


225 calories, as 


A. The average ice- 


cream cone has about 
}many as you would get from a slice 
}and a half of buttered bread. If 
skip fried foods 
sweets, cakes, pies, gravies, and other 
fattening that 
cone a day won't interfere with you 
reducing. As a matter of fact, it will 
make mu: feel that your re- 


ducir prog sn't such a 


you 


and cut down on 


foods one ice-cream 


probably 
probdabl 
great 


sacrific e! 


| 
Q. How can I get rid of hangnails? 
| 
i 


is a hardened, jagged 
| piece « 1 skin at the side of the 
nail. It « m biting or picking 
at the nail Never pull at a hang 
it 1 - ne infected. The 
best treat t clip off the dead 
skin wit} Kee 


nail cuticle it hape by gently 


mies f 


nail 


ISSOTs p 
press 
| ing fingers or an 


1a¢ ick aft 1 wash your hands 


| If 


| hangnail won't 


) | 
you don't p k at your nai the 


return 
Q. Will putting oil on the hair before 
washing it help it thicker? 


A. The oil 


but will not make 


grou 


give your hair gloss, 
it grow thicker. The 
only ways to improve the growth of the 
hair are to eat nourishing foods, rich 


in vitamins and minerals, and to stimu 





late tl circulation of the sealp by 


regular brushing of the hair. When you 
do apply oil to your hair, be sure you 
wash it all out, or your hair will look 
unpleasantly greasy. 

. o 

Next time you go to the zoo 

See which animal looks like 

It’s posture we're talking about, not 
faces! Yes, posture can 
make you waddle like a duck, thrust 
your neck out like a giraffe, crouch like 
a monkey, or walk like a camel. Yet it 
is simple to acquire the habit of stand 
ing erect and walking gracefully. 

Here are two tests for good posture 
All you need are a wall and a friend 
with a ruler. 

Test One: Stand with your back 
against the wall. Touch the wall with 
} buttocks, calves 


you! 


wrong easily 


vou! he id S ioulders 
and heels. If you are standing correctly 
the back of your waistline will be about 
one and one-half inches away from the 
wall. Now, hold this posture and walk 
away from the wall. Feel strange? Then 
your usual posture is faulty. 

Test Two: Face the wall and walk 
towards it. When your toes reach the 
wall, you should also touch it with you: 
chest, but not with your nose ot 
stomach. Your nose should be at least 
two inches away from the wall. 


These two tests for good posture are 
also good exercises to help you develop 
it. Practice these wall line-ups until you 
can walk from the wall feeling 
comfortable. Before you know it, you'll 
find vourself standing and walking with 
your back stra 


away 


ght 


your head high, and 


your whole carriage erect and graceful! 





BLESSED EVENT....1850 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE NO @ IN A SERIES BYE F. SQU'BB & SONS 


safer having the baby at home.” If an expectant A young assistant at the Vienna Hospital, Dr. Ignaz Phillip 


that today, you'd be shocked. But 100 years ago, Semmelweis, was deeply troubled by the deaths from childbed 
thy, unsafe places Childbed fever killed fever. His logical, scientific mind began to grapple with the 


mothers in every 1,000 births! problem. There must be a solution! 





he made this observation: Medical students and In another of the wards, Semmelweis knew, the death rate 
was much lower. Here, only midwives worked. They had no 

ntact with the diseased and never made examinations. Per- 
haps the doctors’ hands were carrying infection from diseased 
to healthy. and from one mother to the next! 


1 rectly to one of the maternity wards & make 
after handling diseased bodies in the dissecting 


without so much as washing their hands! 








’ 
_ Semmelweis’ day, Pasteur, Koch, Lister and 
many others have made great contributions to the 
prevention and cure of infectious disease. Serums 
and vaccines have won the fight against many child 
hood illnesses. Penicillin and streptomycin help 


safeguard health throughout our lives. And, at great 


oe laboratories like those of Squibb, where these and 
=> <a numerous other protective and health-resto ny 
products are made, the intensive search goes on for 


his theory, Dr. Semmelweis had each student and newer and better ways to combat man’s greatest 


wash his hands in a chloride of lime solution before enemies 
ning and tending patients. Results were miraculous. The 
from childbed fever fell to almost nothing. Semmel- 

his place in the medical hall of fame. 











E-R:SQuiIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 
Anesthetics « Biologicals : Antibiotics + Endocrines 
Sulfonamides { , Arsenicals 
Nutritional and * Medical Specialities 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 








For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings 


Excel in speed and 
durability. Available 
wide range of 
prices. Ask for them 
on your next restring- 


ing job 


in 


Send for free booklet 
—"'Tennis and Badmin- 
ton Strokes” written by 
w-'l_ known authorities 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 


CHICAGO (9 ILLINOIS 











BE AN EXPERT REPAIRMAN 
OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


MANY JOBS NOW OPEN 

FOR TRAINED MEN... 

BIG OPPORTUNITIES! 

Over 3.000.000 amateurand 
rofessional musicians ar 
You can r 
r we 


pen to every- 


CONN 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Div. of C. G. Conn Ltd. 
127-129 S. Main St., Elkhart, ind. 


FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 








@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for} 
this FREE book by} 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships.| 
This booklet based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 

illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 


wp Rove 


wow 10 4 GAME 


your Tene 


of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept 51 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


u FREE Dunlop t 


vis GAMB™ by \ 


Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 


- Some 
Racket! 


ilu ivSs mice to see a young high 
scl athlete going And 
when the athlete is as young and gifted 
Maureen Connolly 


rs 
100] places. 


15-year-old it’s 


as 
twice as nice 
Maureen has all the tennis experts 
seeing Though only a junior at 
Cathedral High School in San Diego, 
Calif.. she is a cinch to rule the tennis 
world some day. 


Stars. 


Her performance in tl 


hampionship last summer 
No 14-year-old had 
tourney. But Maureen, 
playing against 18 and under, 
made becoming the youngest 
player ever to cop the title. 

She then went on to win the famous 


1e national girls’ 
grass court ¢ 


+} 


was the clincher 


ever won this 
girls 


history 


| Southern California and Pacific South- 


west crowns. Altogether, the San Diego 
racket-buster now owns over 35 cham- 
pionship trophies 

As you'd expect, she is ranked No. 1 
in girls’ singles. Out California way— 
where tennis stars practically grow on 
bushes to de- 
velop into one of the greatest plavers of 
all time. 

Maureen has 


everybody expects her 


been playing tennis 
of 10. In tl days she 
“tiny Poker Face Her 
musician, then put her on a 
In 


added five incl 20 pounds. Today 


she stands 5-feet, 5-inches and weighs 


since the age 
was known 
father, a 


special vitamin diet 


ose 


as 


one year she 


] 
es and 
125 pounds 

Maureen the 
Elea 


en has 


ing coached by 
greatest girls’ teacher of them all 


Right now Maurs 
' 


veakness—her service 


is be 


nor Tennant 


1 
only I 


slig 
When this come TT t the 


tormy we 


One 
rest of her 
ither for 


and the rest 


ime S NT 


s Hart | Bb ugh 
e ranku 

that the basketball 

vith tl 1 


season 1S 
like to give you 
All-American 


pel 


I invented a 
merel 


lay 


ind see which players got the 


ple of irs a | take the better 


AI]-Ar 


| 
Sice 


rican teams ‘em side by 
most votes, These players become my 
super team. This year’s super team con- 
sisted of Bob Cousy, Paul Unruh, Dick 
Schnittker, Paul Arizin, and Kevin 
O'Shea. 

Three players were unanimous 


choices. Thev were Cousy, Unruh, and 


a \ 
x Va 
American La 


iat 
Maureen Connolly, 15-year-old whiz kid 
from Cathedral High School, San Diego. 


Schnittker. If you'll check my pre-sea- 
son All-Star team (November 30 col- 
umn), you will note that I hit the nail 
on the head three times. I tabbed 
Cousy, Unruh, and Arizin correctly, and 
had Kevin O'Shea close behind. My 
only real fumble was overlooking Dick 
Schnittker. 

I saw all the All-Americans play last 
season. Only one—Unruh—failed to im- 
press me. The Bradley U. fans will prob- 
ably scream over this insult to their 
idol. But I don’t think that Paul is a 
good enough all-around player to rate 
All-American. He has a beautiful left 
handed shot, but little else. He isn’t 
tricky, he can’t pass, and he can’t set up 
plays. 

The real star of the great Bradley 
club, to my way of thinking, is little 
“Squeaky” Melchiorre. There's a ball- 
player. Though just 5-feet, 8-inches, he 
is strong as a bull. He can do everything 
set up plays, and really 
hound a man on defense. 

Cousy and Arizin (see my February 
22 column) 1-2 in most of the 
player-of-the-year polls. Deservedly, too 
Yet Collier's failed to pick Arizin on its 
All-American. This is the biggest boner 
since the Indians sold Manhattan to the 
Dutch for 24 bucks 

Henan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


—pass, shoot 


22 ran 


Sell your classmates 
America’s Most Beau- 
complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Highest commission paid. America's 
fastest selling cards. Agents cards 
free. Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Seranton 5, Pa. 


SENIORS 


tiful and 





Skin Deep 

Silly 

Dilly 
Silly 
on the 


“That’s my girl, Easter Egg.” 
“Why call her Easter Egg?” 
“Because hand-painted 
and hard-boiled on the 


she’s 
outside 
msicte 


Ark Light. Arka 


Better Be Careful 


Student pilot 
mvs If 


“I packed my 
but I'm sure it 


para- 

hute wou't 
ype ll 

Teacher: “In 

' | 


mome ya 


my opimon, you are 


conchusion, 
Old Lion 


Vast, 


White Magic 
n, the math teacher, wrote 
blackboard to show 
what happened when vou multiplied 
by 10. rubbed the decimal 

t ] the 


int. Then she turned to 
Now Alfred, where is the decimal 


n the and 


she out 


class. 


“On the 


hesitate 


@ The taut, high pitch of VICTOR Strings 
that Win foretells winning speed on 
every stroke, 


Have your racket strung 
with 


ICTOR 


Strings that Win/ 


a 

wre 

\ 
oe 





Three-Bell Alarm 


Politician: “Can you name any per- 
son in the last 50 years who has done 
more than I have to raise the working 
classes?” 

He ckler : “Yes, 
4 le ” ks!” 


the inventor of alarm 


Modern Science 


Ist Lunatic: “Bet 
up that beam of light!” 
2nd Lunatic: “Do 
crazv? Id get half way 

turn it off!” 


vou can’t climb 
Im 


and you'd 


vou think 


up 


Escape 


During World War II, Scots 
escaped trom a German and 
were recaptured. They decided it would 
to speak Gaelic, pretending 
three different soldiers. 
Germans called in interpreters 


three 
prison 


be WIS¢ 
they were 

The 
but the interpreters couldn't understand 
Gaelic. Finally they decided that it 
must be a Russian dialect and since 
Russia was neutral at that they 
let the three Scots go. 


Weekly Telegra 


time, 


Smart Cracks 
Wedding cake: Alter rations. 


«edric Adams. Minneapol 

Alcatraz: The pen with the life time 
guagantee. 

Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine 


Aviation varn: Tail spin 
Wa 


Silly Girl 

Kind lady (about to 
tramp Are vou married?” 

Tramp: “Pardon me, madam, do you 

think I'd be relying on total strangers 

for help if I had a 


give com to 


wife?” 


Howard Zink Leader 


School Daze 


Teacher: “Watch the 
ignore everything I say.’ 

John: “1 wasn't ignoring vou. 

Teacher: Yes you were, and if there’s 


anvthing I hate ignorance.” 
a Hig 


Don't 


board 


it’s 


Surprise 
Smith: “What do you mean by say- 
ing that your dog took first prize at 
the cat show?” 
Jones: “Why, he took the cat!” 


Meta 


Food for Thought 


“Did you know Mr. 
“Oh yes! 


Visitor: Brown? 


Cannibal King: He was the 


| pride of our island.” 


Visitor: “But why did he leave such 
a lovely island?” 

Cannibal King: “He didn't, sir. You 
see, times got so hard that we had to 
swallow our pride.” 


Agreeable Guest 

A little freshman was* out on her 
first date and she didn’t want to appear 
ignorant. She wore her prettiest dress, 
had a nice hairdo, and was prepared 
to discuss music, art, or world affairs. 

Her hero took her to a movie and 
then to his favorite soda bar. 

“Two sodas,” he told the waiter. 

She, not to be outdone, murmured 
The same for me.” 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Three Came Home 
vwvvThe Third Man. 44/Give Us This 
Day. 44 Battleground. ~/ Intruder in 
the Dust. “The Hasty Heart. “Stag 
Fright. ~The Black Hand, ~The Out 
riders. 6 The Capture. 44Chain Light 
ning. @“Young Man with a Horn. “Our 
Very Own. ##The Astonished Heart 
wvtTwelve O'Clock High. “Death in 
the Doll's House. ##Sands of Iwo Jima 
“The Hidden Room. MConspirator 
Barricade. # Ambush. 

Comedy: “#“When Willie 
Marching Home. “Francis 
Doctor! /““Dear Wife. 

Musical: ~/On the 
Inspector General. 


Comes 
420h 


Town. 4 The 


Foreign Language: “The Bicyck 
Thief. 
Documentary: “The 


Story of Michelangelo. 


Titan the 


Patented Cross- 
grain Laminated 
Construction 
Wood inlays with the 
grain running cross- 
wise permit tighter 
stringings and more of 











® For faster tennis 
and more of it... 


\\\ 


Moke your next one 


avis 


TENNIS 


uv 
\ 
\Wi/ 
M 


RACKET 





Plus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 
two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK Peanut Bar wrap- 
pers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER jar label, 


The “Ritepoint’’ mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an extra supply of lead and an 
eraser inside the pencil barrel. A plastic Mr. Peanut floats 
in the top of the pencil. 


ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 


PEANUTS 
Department 26-C 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 








Notable Books of 1949 


Books dealing with national and in- 
ternational, political and economic prob- 
lems were preferred by librarians, 
according to the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s list of Notable Books for 1949. 
Many of the titles cover political and 
social problems within the United States. 
They include: Allen, The Great Pier- 
pont Morgan; Arnold, Global Mission; 
Barr, The Pilgrimage of Western Man; 
Bell, Crisis in Education; Bemis, John 
Quincy Adams and the Foundations of 
American Foreign Policy; Bush, Modern 
Arms and Free Men; Dulles, Labor in 
America; Frazier, The Negro in the 
United States; Kohn, The Twentieth 
Century; Lilienthal, This I Do Believe; 
Roosevelt, This I Remember; Stettinius, 
Roosevelt and the Russians; U. S. Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, The 
Hoover Commission Report; Van Doren, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; Williams, Lin- 
coln Finds a General. 

Fiction books include: Arnow, Hunter's 
Horn; Asch, Mary; Clark, The Track of 
the Cat; Guthrie, The Way West; Lea, 
The Brave Bulls; Marquand, Point of 
No Return; Muntz, The Golden War- 
rior; Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-Four; 
Welty, The Golden Apples. 

Other non-fiction books listed in the 
librarians’ vote are: Beebe, High Jungle; 
Blanshard, American Freedom and 
Catholic Power; Brown, The Story of 
Maps; Carr, The Life of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle; Chapman, The Jungle Is 
Neutral; Churchill, Their Finest Hour; 
Deutscher, Stalin; Frost, Complete 
Poems of Robert Frost, 1949; Gunther, 
Behind the Certain; Gunther, Death Be 
Not Proud; Hogben, From Cave Paint- 
ing to Comic Strip; Kluckhohn, Mirror 
for Man; Lattimore, The Situation in 
Asia; Maugham, A Writer's Notebook; 
Mead, Male and Female; Miller, Death 
of a Salesman; Overstreet, The Mature 
Mind; Pearson, Dickens; Rusk, The Life 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson; Schlesinger, 
The Vital Center; Sheen, Lead, Kindly 
Light; Sheen, Peace of Soul; Smith, 
Killers of the Dream. 


Year 1949. Year, Inc. Los Angeles 24, 
Calif., and 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 
192 pp., 10%"x14%”. $5. 


This is a newsreel between covers. 
There are 700 pictures, with 70,000 
words of accompanying text, in 60 chap- 
ters, organized under National Affairs, 
World Affairs, and the American Scene. 
The pictures are in black and white and 
the text is objective without being dull. 
The major news developments of the 
year are bulwarked with historical back- 
ground and dramatic photos. The lighter 
side of life is represented through beauty 
contests, fashions, sports, music, and the 
theatre. 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Games and Sports 
Around the World 


Special issue May 3 
in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Glimpses of Latin 
America at Play, M. G. Reynolds, 1949, 
Pan American Union, 17th St. & Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington §, D. Cc. 10 
cents. Make Your Own Games, 1948, 
National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 10 cents. All- 
Sports Yearbook 1949, 1949, Sports 
House, 947 Geneva St., Racine, Wis- 
consin. 50 cents. Official Individual 
Sports Guide 1948-1950, 1948, Ameri- 
can Association for Health, National 
Section on Women’s Athletics, 1201 
16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 50 cents. 
Sports and Recreation Facilities, 1948, 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “After Hours,” M. Har- 
per, Harper's, May 1949. “Sweden 
Holds Gymnastic World Series,” Life, 
Aug. 15, 1949. “Soccer Turnstiles 
Whirl,” S. Skilton, Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, Jan. 8, 1949. “Taste 
of Jai Alai,” M. G. Reynolds, Bulletin 
of Pan American Union, Jan. 1948. 
“Spirit of Skiing,” O. Poulson, Recrea- 
tion, Jan. 1949. “International Sports; 
Fights Over Amateurism,” W. Byers, 
U. N. World, June 1947. 

BOOKS: The New Encyclopaedia of 
Sports, Frank G. Menke (A. S. Barnes, 
1947), $5. The Complete Book of Games, 
Clement Wood and Gloria Goddard 
(Garden Pub. Co., 1940). Baseball for 
Everyone, Joe DiMaggio (McGraw, 
1948), $2.50. My Greatest Day in Foot- 
ball, Murray Goodman and Leonard 
Lewin (A. S. Barnes, 1948), $3. 

FILMS: See page 24-T, April 5 issue 
of Senior Scholastic. 


Radio 


Series in Practical English 


PAMPHLETS: Public Service Re- 
sponsibility of Broadcast Licensees 
(1946), Report by Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Washington, D. C. 
A Course of Study in Radio Apprecia- 
tion (1941), Educational and Recrea- 
tional Guides, 172 Renner Ave., Newark, 
N. J., $1. Listenables (weekly recom- 
mended radio-TV programs), National 
Council of Teachers of English, 61 La- 
fayette Ave., East Orange, N. J. Audio- 
scripts 1949, $1, and Audioscripts 1948, 
60 cents (winning radio scripts by stu- 
dents from Scholastic Awards), Scholas- 
tic Book Service, 7 E. 12th St., N. Y. C. 


Good Listening (monthly) and Let's 
Learn to Listen, 25 cents, and Radio 
Listening, 35 cents, Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for Better Radio Listening, Miss © 
Leslie Spence, 423 North Pinchney St., 
Madison, Wis. FREC Bulletin (month- 
ly), Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Gertrude Boderick, Radio Div., 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Journal of the AER (monthly), 
Association for Education by Radio, 228 
North LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

ARTICLES: “Are Good Radio Listen- 
ers Made?” Borghild Anderson, The 
English Journal, Sept. °49, p. 391. 

BOOKS: Radio and English Teaching, 
Max Herzberg (Appleton-Century, 
1941). Let’s Broadcast, Braun and 
Stanley (Northwestern Press, Minne- 
apolis, 1948). 


Philippines 
April 26 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Philippine Islands, 
by C. E. Martz & Others (World Geog- 
raphy Readers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. 
Merrill Co., 400 S. Front Street, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. Air View of the Philip- 
pines Today, by Enrique Portes, 1949, 
free, Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Philippines: Free but 
Shaky,” Business Wek. December 3, 
1949. “Camera Cruising in the Philip- 
pines,” National Geographic Magazine, 
November, 1944. 

BOOKS: The Philippines, by Donn 
Hart & Howard Wilson, $1.20 (Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1946). Ocean Outposts, 
by Helen Follett, $2.75 (Scribner, 1942). 

FILMS: Filipino Farmers, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, C. O. Baptista Films, 


* Sunnyside Ave., Wheaton, Illinois. Life 


and customs of people of Luzon. Manila, 
10 minutes, black & white or color, sale, 
Library Films, Inc., 25 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Pre-war Manila. 
Nation Is Born, 20 minutes, apply, 
R. K. O. Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. (This Is 
America series). Development of the 
Philippine Republic. Philippine Repub- 
lic, 16 minutes, sale or rent, March of 
Time Forum Editions, 369 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. History, re- 
sources, social problems, people. Edu- 
cational and economic advances. Philip- 
pines—Destiny Finds the Pattern for the 
World, 22 minutes, rent, Harmon Foun- 
dation, Inc., 140 Nassau St., New York 
7, N. Y. Survey of geography, resources, 
history. 





ype are exciting days around “our 
corner.” For this is the time of year 
when the entire staff gets Scholastic 
Awards “fever.” We're too busy and 
excited to have a touch of spring fever 
—that comes later at Scholastic. The 
big job of reading thousands of entries 
in the Writing Awards to decide which 
stories, poems, etc., are to go to the 
final judges is an annual “extra” for the 
Scholastic staff. 

Even we old-timers, after 25 annual 
assignments to “preliminary jury duty,” 
get a genuine thrill out of the job. We 
all delight in finding a story, a 
or essay with a completely fresh idea or 
es We have fun betting which 
judges will vote for which entries and 

oping the the decision will go to’one 
of our favorites. Of course there is the 
drudgery of reading hundreds of com- 


And we never forget that 

we sponsor the Awards is to encourage 

the young to try their wings; our pur- 

ae is not to discover a young genius 
ere and there. That’s merely a reward- 


ing by-product. 

She Wane Awards “finalists” are 
now in the hands of a competent body 
of judges. This week part of “our cor- 
ner” moves to Pittsburgh—to the Fine 
Arts galleries of Carnegie Institute for 
the “finals” of the Scholastic Art 
Awards. There a body of judges—be- 
lieve it or not, there are 24 on the 
official national jury—will be at work 
for more than a week to award scho- 
larships, choose pieces to be included 
in the national exhibition in the Car- 
negie Institute, and award prizes to 
the youngsters whose work— pass- 
ing the rigorous “regional judging”— 
most strongly impresses the national 
jurors. All Scholastic Awards entries are 
judged anonymously. 

As I finished typing the above lines, 
I learned of the death of Dr. Francis 
T. Spaulding. Dr. Spaulding was on 
the faculty of Harvard’s Graduate 


. daughter Joan. Until I received 


ter, I was not aware of the relationship 





Off the Press 


We of the Americas, by Carlos Davila. 
Ziff-Davis, N. Y. 264 pp., $3.50. 


Only a decade ago “Pan-American- 
ism” was on its way to becoming a 
household word. Its origins are at least 
as old as the revolutions which pushed 
Spain out of most of Latin America. 
Since the end of World War II our 
grey with Europe and Asia 

as dwarfed a movement which has 
never come close to integrating the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Carlos Davila, former Chilean am- 
bassador to the United States and a 
newspaper editor, has fanned to a flame 
the smouldering resentment in Latin 
America, kindled by our apparent wil- 
lingness to build economic fences in 
Europe and Asia despite the lessons of 
World War II. In chapters on the re- 
sources of countries to the Sauth, he 
recalls the leadership of Latin America 
in rubber, tin, cocoa, and quinine, early 
in the century. The loss of these re- 
sources in peace and war he attributes 
to cartelists who have financed produc- 
tion in Asia and have mulcted the 
American consumer by over-pricing 

oods ranging from tires to chocolate 
a Only by a vigorous program of 
regional planning, according to Dr. 
Davila, will Pan-Americanism become 
something more than “timid general- 


ities and vague, noncommittal abstrac- 
tions.” 

This has significant historical chap- 
ters which illuminate the Monroe Doc- 
trine and dispel some myths about 
racial, financial, and technological in- 
feriority in the Latin South. Much of it 
can be read by high school seniors who 
are trying to understand American for- 


eign policy. 


Democracy Through Discussion, by 
Bruno Lasker. H. W. Wilson, N. Y. 
376 pp., $3.50. 


“Only cool inquiry into the meaning, 
causes, and consequences of the con- 
ditions we face can save us from grave 
and perhaps fatal missteps,” says Mr. 
Lasker. If many of the discussions we 
have participated in have proved to be 
fruitless, the fault frequently can be laid 
at the door of the planner who is guided 
by common sense but ignores the en- 
lightening experiences of trained dis- 
cussion leaders. Mr. Lasker, a social 
scientist with thirty years of experience 
in group discussion on neighborhood, 
national, and international levels, has 
added a comprehensive and stimulating 
volume to the literature on the tech- 
niques of discussion. 

There are chapters on the historical 


background of group discussion in the 
United States; the organization and 
preparation of lectures, panel discus- 
sions, symposiums, and round tables; 
the psyc ical processes which affect 
the conduct and outcomes of ; 
and suggestions for a reasonable dis- 
cussion jure. 

This book is much foo advanced for 
high school pupils, but it will afford 
experienced teachers and administra- 
tors new insights into discussion as an 
outlet for grievances, it of 
understanding, and a guide to action. 
The text is enriched by specific exam- 
ples of discussion problems which the 
author has met in various fields. 


Political Handbook of the World. Par- 
liaments, Parties, and Press, as of 
January 1, 1950. Harper, N. Y. 224 
pp-, $3.50. 


This reference book is useful to seri- 
ous students of politics. It draws upon 
official and private sources for facts 
about the governmental organization, 
personnel, and newspapers of most of 
the world’s nations. A separate section 
is given to each from Argentina 
to Yemen, including new countries like 
the United States of Indonesia. Many 
sections —, «gg accounts of the 
country’s political history in recent 
times. There is a separate chapter on 
the United Nations. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





